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M. K. Gandhi was to multitudes of his fellow- 
countrymen the embodiment of the prophetic 
spirit and the soul of the nation, though often 
enough to British Viceroys and Secretaries of State 
a severe political problem. He will live in Indian 
history as The Father of the Nation. In his life-time 
he was variously described as a Saint, a Mahatma, an 
astute politician, and much else. For he was one of 
those rare persons who take their most profound 
religious convictions as absolute inward directives, 
and apply these unhesitatingly to man’s political and 
communal life. In this book Carl Heath calls for an 
intelligent and sympathetic xmderstanding of one . 
whom General Smuts has spoken of as “one of the 
great men . . . a prince among men>”l^nilf4?f whom 
Sir Stafford Cripps has said, “there/ hjs. been ilo*’ 
greater spiritual leader in the world in oiir time.’’'^,*.*? 
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CREATIVE VISION 

“The survival of Great Britain depends on whether she is able to 
become not only a clearing-house of ideas and incentives, but 
also a creator of new vision.’’ 

Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time 


In these pages I am concerned to write of the character and the 
virtue of a great Indian, a world-famed leader of men; and I 
am so concerned seeing that in face of the terrors and the 
devastations of a second world war his late judgment or mis- 
judgment of his country’s political realities has lent itself to a 
widespread misrepresentation and a defamation of a noble and 
prophetic personality. 

For M. K. Gandhi belongs to the great among men. And such 
as he, says Prof. John Maemurray, ‘‘are not writers of books, 
neither are they men of action in the ordinary sense of the 
term. They act in both fields through others. The impact of 
their personality upon other people is itself a creative energy. 
The mere fact of their being in the world, as the kind of human 
beings that they are, transforms the world so that it can never 
be quite the same again. Mr. Gandhi is a man of this kind. By 
the sublime simplicity of his moral courage he restored to the 
masses of his fellow-countrymen their self-respect and a belief 
in their own humanity. And in doing so he has changed the 
course of history and decided the future of a great part of the 
human race.”^ 

It is of this man that I write. It is with a desire that no fact 
of war, nor what may prove to have been a serious misappre- 
hension and misjudgment of a political situation, arising in a 
long struggle for national liberation, should lead my country- 
men to a worse misapprehension and misjudgment of the 
flame-like spirit that has given to the East a new redemptive 
sense, and to so many in the West light on the dark present 
road of twentieth century suffering and violence. For we are 
still passing through the era described by Berdyaev^ as ‘^the 

* Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work. Edited by 
Prof. Radhakrishnan, pp. 175-176. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

* The End of our Time, p. 57. 
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barbarization of Europe” in which the West with its old 
Christian civilization and culture can no more afford to stone 
this prophet, or to ignore him than can the East. 

Even where men do not agree with this man, it yet behoves 
them for wisdom’s and the world’s sake to seek to understand 
him and his message. For this is an age that needs, above all 
else, the inspiration that comes from the linking of courage, 
initiative and devotion with the vision of the prophetic soul. ' 


II 

A MAN OF LIFE 

Among the greatest men on the public stage of the world are 
two Asiatics Gandhi and Chiang-Kai-Shek, each moving im- 
mense masses of men along noble lines to a destiny which in 
essence is one with the high Christian ideal which the West has 
received but no longer seriously practises.” 

Field-Marshal Smuts, 1939 


All through the long history of mankind the world has been 
kept from ultimate tragedy and despair by prophetic and 
symbolic men. Their great and creative function is to see in 
vision the coming new day whilst the spiritual sleep of the many 
is still unbroken ; and to acclaim the new life whilst others still ' 
perceive naught save the darkness. 

Mass-men and men without vision tend always to take the 
existent and current methods of life around them as a closed 
system. These prophets proclaim a god-like power at work — 
that ever more light and more truth are breaking forth. Hence 
Aey know that the static rhust give way to the new dynamic. 

or they are spiritual dynamite themselves, possessed, as the 
Hebrew prophet had it of “a burning fire shut up in my bones.” 
And since all true idealism must, in the event, touch the real 
and be moved to act, these prophetic idealists are always the 
most real of realists. Therein lies the secret of their salving and 
^ving of human society. They are no mere orators or scribes. 
They bring new life and life freshly integrated. They are very 
disturbing forces, for they tend to turn the conservative world 
upside down and to shake all established and static customs. 
And they are fallible like all men, and make niistakes in the . 
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translation of vision into act, not at times rightly estimating 
the \va)^vardness of psychologic man, nor their own powers of 
practical judgment. But the world ignores them and contemns 
them at its peril. For these arc the sons of light, and although 
the light has scorching dangers, it is vital to essential existence. 

The perfectly disinterested man of my childhood was 
Giuseppe Mazzini. He embodied in his ascetic but burning 
personality the spiritual force of nineteenth century insurgent 
Europe, and above all of his own Young Italy. “The great 
exile,” wrote G. M. Trevelyan, “raised the Italian movement 
into a religion by which thousands lived and died.” This 
spiritual force in Mazzini is to be found in Gandhi, and comes 
from the fact that the latter, like the former, has within his 
own spirit “a power over the springs of human action which 
the politics of materialism may despise or explain, but can 
never imitate. ^ 

Seventy-five years ago there was born a child in India 
destined to embody India’s soul. This child would express in 
life India’s inherent ahimsa or gendeness, and something of 
its deep-seated love of truth. Circumstance might bring him 
into the polidcal arena; he would become a national leader 
seeking to bring the nation into freedom. But, at the end he 
would not be judged by his acts in that sphere, but as a spiritual 
incarnation, a symbolic man, a prophetic soul. And his satya- 
graha or soul-force would mean more to India than all he 
could accomplish in his wrestlings with imperial government. 

Consider some words of the world-famous poet of India, 
Rabindranath Tagore: — 

“When Mahatma Gandhi came and opened up the path 
of freedom for India, he had no obvious medium of power 
in his hand, no overwhelming authority of coercion. The 
influence which emanated from his personality was in- 
effable, like music, like beauty. Its claim upon others was 
great because of its revelation of a spontaneous self-giving. 
This is the reason why our people have hardly ever laid 
emphasis upon his natural cleverness in manipulating 
recalcitrant facts. They have rather dwelt upon the truth 
which shines through his character in lucid simplicity.” 

And consider also those of Salvador de Madariaga, the 
Spanish statesman-exile: — 

I Garibaldi and the Making of Italy ^ p. *39, 
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"The living sense of things can only be conveyed by 
life; a life instilled with unity is needed to convey the 
living sense of unity to others. Such a life is Gandhi’s. And 
that is why the Mahatma is perhaps the most symbolic 
man of our day, for he is not so much a man of action, or 
a man of thought, as a man of life.” 

A: man of life ! These words of Madariaga’s sum up the reality 
of M. K. Gandhi. Many of his actions we may judge and dis- 
approve, feeling perhaps that we see the right practical deed 
that needs a-doing in a wiser, western way. But how much have 
we understood him, or imagined that it might , spiritually 
become us to sit at his feet, and learn somewhat of the truth of 
life revealed in the prophetic heart of this self-giving Indian? 


Ill 


INDIA’S FREEDOM 


“I am in earnest and I ivill be heard.” 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison 


“Freedom is the Soiil of Deed.” 


Bishop Grundtvig 


‘‘The figure of Gandhi persists/’ wrote “Audax” in the Observer 
of August 9, 1942. And it persists because M. K. Gandhi has 
taken to heart Mazzini’s stem counsel, “Make your life the 
embodiment of one great organic idea.” So firmly has he 
^pped the power of this centring of purpose that free India 
and himself have, for multitudes of his countryinen, become 
one idea. “Gandhi came and opened up the path of freedom 
for India.” Gandhi may be prophet, and politician, and social 
reformer, but first and foremost and all the time he is free 
India. 

This path of freedom belongs to a spiritual wholeness. This 
is no mere free action; nor is it merely freedom of thought, 
though it reveals itself in both. But it is life^ and Gandhi is a 
man of life. The great Christian apostle expressed the same 
concept in a pregnant phrase: “the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free.” But let it be noted that this 
Hebrew, whose spiritual sense led him to urge upon his friends 
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again and again that they ‘‘stand fast in the freedom wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,” was also the man whose political 
sense led him to remind the agents of an occupying and an 
alien Power of a prized political fact, “I was born free.” 
Gandhi was not born free in the Pauline sense, but he is ever 
claiming the self-same integration. Life is no series of discrete 
categories, now religious, now political, now philosophical or 
social. Life is a forceful whole, and at the end there arc not 
“four freedoms” but one. 

It has been to Gandhi’s eternal credit that he has never 
allowed his countrymen to imagine that a free India would be 
reached by the mere fact of a severance of the political link that 
binds her in subordination to imperial Britain. Essential as 
political freedom is, Swaraj or self-government means for him 
much more than a political condition. A prophet of the ideal 
way and the shining light he makes application in the real in 
all life all the time. Hence his 'action-demands have so often 
that quality about them that is uncompromising and will spare 
nothing, least of all himself and his own life. That is what the 
current political world finds so devastating, for it does not 
believe in any absolutes, any integrated life, and feels the 
Gandhian method is cither fanaticism or else astute political 
high bargaining. Or to put it as the Bishop of Birmingham did 
last year: “A Christian theologian may stress ‘the redemptive 
power of innocent suffering,’ but, when our politicians see it 
used with simple trust, they cannot understand it; they suspect 
madness or profound duplicity.”^ Ramsay MacDonald wrote 
to me in 1933, whilst Prime Minister, that in his opinion Mr. 
Gandhi was “far more of a politician than anything else.” 
But that after all was a superficial judgment from one who had 
somehow failed to note that, intense and astute as Gandhi 
might prove in a political situation, his yeast-like spirit was 
never confined to political issues only. Nor has any national 
politician roused response from men and women round the 
whole world as Gandhi has done. Nationalist politics of them- 
selves have not that quality. Yet it is true that not a few imperial 
statesmen have sought time and again to simplify the issue by 
seeing Gandhi as chiefly, if not wholly, a political opponent, 
and by seeking to treat him in that sphere as a “spent force/’ 
And many times has he been imprisoned; the Congress party 
declared illegal ; his friends dispersed and interned ; his publi- 

* Service of Prayer for India, Birmingham Cathedral, March I2, 1943. 
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cations prohibited. Yet “the figure of Gandhi persists,” “Sooner 
or later,” says that moderate elder statesman Mr, Srinivasa 
Sastri, “sooner or later you will have to come back to Mr, 
Gandhi,” Past events for many years now have proved the 
truth of that dictum. 

We may indeed ponder considerably why this is so. Perhaps 
we shall then conclude that this is so because, being a -man. of 
the spirit, the claim of this free child of God cannot 
permanently aside. Presently we have perforce again t>-. 
account of him. The inner dynamite of his soul, and his a 4 -T 
in the minds and hearts of men, are too strong, Su£Fering,an& 
repression only deepen that strength. It is indeed strange 
often public men and statesmen, in their planning, forget the^ 
ultimate determining power of the spirit. 

This power in men such as Gandhi is moreover fertilized by 
their dedication of soul to “one great organic idea,” Such lives 
never sidestep Life itself They face and mould it. That is their 
very special function. Suffering, repression and contempt may 
come. Power only grows thereby, “When I am weak then 
am I strong” is no paradox. It is a realism of the deeper life, 
Gandhi not only “opened up the path of freedom for India,” 
he walked straight down it in complete self-giving, cost what it 
might. And, as prophetic man, will continue to do so, in both 
this life and beyond. 

Now in public affairs, as in personal, such a man can be met 
and won. He can never be coerced. He can be won, but the 
price is freedom. By which is not meant merely that he be left 
free. What is meant is an acceptance of freedom as a basic 
principle on which alone co-operation is sought. The imperialist 
mind is always tempted to make reservations, to see' itself as 
belonging to a superior race and a more experienced politic 
which gives it the right to be the ruling party. Even in its most 
liberal mood it retains a sense of “we to them.” It does not 
know how to meet with rebels as free spirits and equals. It is 
like the parent who cannot forsake his relationship of paternal- 
ism. The Government of India Act, 1935, is an astonishing example 
of well-intentioned men welcoming the idea, as Earl Baldwin 
then expressed it, of the coming to birth of a United States of 
India, and yet seeing it almost entirely in terms of a British 
act— an act of the British Parliament in- Westminster. And 
feeling that something was wrong in the ungrateful attitude 
of India. Doubtless the Cripps Proposals of 1942 greatly 
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advanced upon the Act of 1935, but any immediate liberation 
was still withheld, any deep recognition that henceforth India 
was in tnith //(•/•. 

Meantime “the figure of Gandlii persists,” that patient, 
prophetic figure titat will not be denied, and, irrelevant to a 
great war as it may seem, still asks for freedom now. 


IV 


THE HUMANE LIFE 


“Tile nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion it hath/’ 

Francis Bacon 


Tjie greatest men and women in life arc tliosc possessed of an 
integrated conception of the purpose of their existence or 
beings and who show this purpose in cvery^ stage of their becom- 
ing. Being thus unified they arc indeed real personalities, 
human, but also always humane. Having this wholeness of 
nature their faith when expressed is, as Dean Inge put it, “an 
energy of the whole man/’ They arc never fanatics, for they 
do not act in categories, but in a unity of life. And humaneness 
lies at the very heart of this life. It is the divine nexus that 
rules liigh spirits giving compassion, consideration and under- 
standing of all the created and creative world. It would be 
impossible that such a man as M. K. Gandhi were otherwise 
builded. 

This characteristic shows itself in two directions, in his 
attitude to the creature world and to the outcaste human. 

Aliimsa, non-violence, “has become to him the heart of all 
religion,” wrote C, F. Andrews. “He holds that the truth of all 
life on this planet and of God Himself is to be found in this 
principle,” * Now it is important to keep in mind that Gandhi 
takes this in a strongly positive sense. It is for him a challenging 
call to rightcous'action. He will make no blind fetish of ahimsa. 
It is a positive direction, not a static definition. For suffering 
may call positive relief, agony for a quick ending. Action 
that may be called violent may become essential to humane- 
ness. The governing rule must be that there can be no justifi- 

* Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 13 1. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
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cation for violence on a basis of self-interest. What is deeply 
attractive here is his refusal of any merely hard rule. The true 
man, because he is a true man, must seek ever to be humane 
and non-violent. His choice is always to be in that direction. 
But however far he may go he will “welcome any practical 
suggestions for coping with this problem” of getting free from 
the violence that so greatly attaches to “all life in the flesh.” 

Like all Hindus, Gandhi is greatly concerned for the right 
treatment of the cow, and would regard with horror any 
indifference thereupon. The cow is a sacred animal. Yet he 
braved the deep antagonism of Hindu Fundamentalists when 
he caused a suffering calf, past healing, to be painlessly killed. 
And so of other animals. 

Perhaps, however, his humane spirit is best seen in regard 
to the fifty odd millions of the Outcastes of Hinduism. Here he 
is absolutely uncompromising. “I regard,” he says, “untouch- 
ability as the greatest blot on Hinduism. ... So long as Hindus 
wilfully regard 'untouchability’ as part of their religion, so 
long as the mass of Hindus consider it a sin to touch a section 
of their brethren, swaraj is impossible of attainment. . . , Two 
of the strongest desires that keep me in the flesh are the 
emancipation of the 'untouchables’ and the protection of the., 
cow. When these two desires are fulfilled, there is swaraj.” 

Long years ago he adopted an untouchable little girl. Even 
Mrs. Gandhi at that time opposed the idea of having such a 
child in the house, though later she came to agree. The question 
of the Outcastes has thus been very central to Gandhi. He 
opposed and still opposes Dr. Ambedkar, now a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council and one of the chief leaders of the 
Scheduled Castes, who would separate the “Untouchables” 
from the Hindu community altogether. For Gandhi seeks the 
inner reform of Hinduism in this matter. That, he feels, admits 
of no compromises. Here he is seeking a spiritual unity that he 
knows will help his country. He will be no party to greater 
division. And he speaks with authority, for he has never hesi- 
tated to challenge his fellow-Hindus of every caste on this 
matter. His successful campaigns for the opening of the Temples 
to the Outcastes are well known. To him more than any other 
is due the new position of these Scheduled Castes, Classes, or 
Outcastes. He sees them all as brethren in his integrated vision 
of the new India, Ahimsa or the truly humane, non-violent, 
and gentle spirit, can never do otherwise. I agree with Mr. 
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Edward Thompson that^ ‘'Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to remove 
untouchability are not the least part of his striking career.”^ 
One other illustration of humaneness of purpose lies in his 
concern over the recent and still continuing famine conditions, 
a concern shared by Indians and British alike. Indeed, what 
troubles M. K. Gandhi is not perhaps so much the- special 
famine conditions that still afflict India periodically, but the 
persistent poverty of the masses of the people, so that when 
scarcity comes there is no background upon which to maintain 
life. I do not know that Mr. Gandhi has discovered the right 
line of solution for India’s economic depression. I do know that 
his primary social concern has always related to the Indian 
village and its long-suffering peasant life and its deep abiding 
poverty. And there his insistence has stirred to life a multitude 
of efforts. 


V 

NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 

“I do oppose 

My patience to his fury, and am armed 
To suffer with a quietness of spirit. 

The very tyranny and rage of his.” 

Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Sc. I 


The most characteristic doctrine brought to bear upon public 
affairs by M. K. Gandhi is that of non-violent resistance, or 
satyagraha, the force of the soul, as opposed to the material 
power and violence manifested in the warfare in which all 
Christian countries still engage. I say still engage, because it 
is very evident that with the advent of world wars the Christian 
world is becoming increasingly conscious of war’s moral 
wrong. This is shown in the words of the Message issued by the 
world-wide Conference of the non-Roman Churches at Oxford 
in July 1937. Speaking of war this Message says : “The universal 
Church, surveying the nations of the world, "in every one of 
which it is now planted and rooted, must pronounce a con- 
demnation of war unqualified and unrestricted. War can occur 
* Enlist India for Freedom, p. 74. 
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only as a fruit and manifestation of sin.”* No doubt this is 
held, in a sinning world, to be subject to modification in 
practice: in resistance, for example, to violent evil and to 
aggression. But it indicates a newly developing attitude. Total 
war is moreover becoming too frightful and exterminating for 
the nations to let it continue unchecked in its devastation of 
life, or to believe that such destruction can have moral sanction. 

Gandhi is not a non-resistant. He has always taken the 
position of a most sturdy resistance to evil, to tyranny, and to 
all manner of sin. But he is a most thorough believer in the 
virtue and the power of a resistance which is not violent and 
which conquers by suffering. He seeks to win, that is, by a 
vicarious suffering which touches the emotions to .the changing 
of action, and which is “a dynamic incomparably greater than 
that of all reason or rational persuasion.” And, be it added, 
incomparably more converting in its power than violence and 
war. It is a strange phenomenon that whilst the Christian West 
in theory makes much of the Christian doctrine of redemptive 
suffering, Western practice follows the Heathen way of power- 
politics and military force. Truly Smuts’s account of it is not 
far wrong when he speaks of “the high Christian ideal which 
the West has received, but no longer seriously practises.” For 
it cannot be denied, as he says, that this “motif of suffering is 
central to the Christian religion.” 

Gandhi’s contribution to political thinking is by way of a 
direct challenge to this Western dualism. He will oppose 
inaterial compulsion by the driving force of the soul, by that 
undoing suffering and endurance that will not give way, 
though it leads to martyrdom. And this, he says, “is a weapon 
to be used not only by ‘individuals, but also to settle inter- 
national disputes.” In practice it is a spiritual power mani- 
fested in passive material resistance, overcoming brutal evil 
by redemptive suffering good. This is satyagraha, the force ' 
and truth of the soul. 

In Gandhi’s thinking truth or satya' and gentleness or 
ahimsa, are really one in essence. You cannot at any rate 
advance the truth by outward violence, for truth is an inward 
perception. Truth or satya is, he says, God. And ahimsa, God’s 
love or gentleness, “is hurt by every evil thought, by hatred, 
by wishing ill to anybody.” Hence ahimsa is essential to the 
' discovery of truth and right relationship. 

I The^Churches survey their Task, p. 59. (London; Cleorge Allen & Unwin.) 
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It is strange that Christian statesmen should reject these 
things and believe so firmly in heathen weapons of violence and 
material power. It is stranger that the man who has continu- 
ously taught and practised a resistance without material 
violence or bloody revolution; who has called off civil dis- 
obedience when it has so resulted; and who has fasted in 
penitence when his followers and colleagues have forgotten the 
deeper implications of their faith, and followed too readily the 
contradictory pattern woven in the world of men by the 
western disciples of Jesus, should excite such anger by his 
satyagraha and non-violent resistance. For Gandhi’s doctrine 
after all has close relationship to the teaching of Christ. ‘Tt was 
the New Testament,” he writes, ‘Vhich really awakened me 
to the rightness and value of Passive Resistance.” Could it be 
otherwise, or what meaning should we ascribe to the doctrine 
of turning the other cheek, of overcoming evil by good, and 
of loving your enemies ; and, indeed, to the Cross of Christ 
itself? For Jesus fearlessly faced hatred and wrong, always 
resisting it with the overcoming power of love and suffering, 
even to the final test and seeming failure of the Cross. And 
the Christian, statesman or otherwise, has to ask himself 
quite searchingly: Was this Cross a weak endurance merely 
or a crowning act of redemptive power? 

What Gandhi has done is to apply this teaching in the 
political sphere. JThat is the root of his offence; as an idealism 
it is a good religious tenet, but as a realism in daily life — no. 
And when, like Thoreau, he translates it into civil disobedience 
to unjust law, autocratic government becomes seriously 
alarmed. 

Satyagraha, apart from a real purification of spirit, is, like 
all the teaching of the children of light, subject to very obvious 
dangers. It is easy to see that it may be abused by the instinc- 
tively violent-minded, and ’the supposed resistance of love may 
but cloak a flaming hate. But if used in hatred and as a political 
weapon merely, satyagraha is no satyagraha. And when Gandhi 
proclaims a doctrine of patient endurance and suffering in 
firm resistance to injustice and exploitation, it is as unreason- 
able to accuse him of causing the violence of the violently- 
minded, as it is to hold in contempt the Prince of Peace 
because His orthodox disciples so habitually turn to the bomb 
and the bayonet to enforce their ideas of how things ought 
to be. 
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Satyagraha is a call to a tremendous discipline. This is a 
discipline M. K. Gandhi has always enforced upon himself 
in India, as in South Africa in earlier days. It is the discipline 
of the devoted soul with no end to serve save his vision of the 
Truth, a vision he knows is not for India only, but for all 
humanity. It is a discipline that involves at times the acceptance 
of strange paths of suffering, of deep disappoinpnent and of 
defeat. Gandhi has faced these happenings in full measure. 
Many times there have come to him the “chastisement and 
tears” the prophetic soul must know, when human weakness 
leads the pilgrim, and above all the pilgrim’s companions, into 
Bypath Meadow and to the dungeons of Doubting Castle. 

. Field-Marshal Smuts has known Gandhi better perhaps than 
most public men, and has analysed this method of non-violent 
resistance and converting suffering with both sympathy and 
understanding. Clearly Gandhi’s method is not his own in 
present conditions. But he concludes that “it is a procedure 
which deserves the attention of political thinkers. It is Gandhi’s 
distinctive contribution to political method.” 

Satyagraha in the present-day world of political man is still 
so novel a practice that errors of judgment there will certainly 
be in any application. The perfect manner of its working can, 
only come by experience and long practice. None the less is it 
true, as Rabindranath Tagore says, that: “India has created 
a new technique in the history of revolution, which is in 
keeping with the spiritual traditions of our country; and if 
maintained in its purity will become a. true gift of our people 
to civilization.” I 

* Mahatma Gandhi. Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work. Edited by 
Prof. Radhakrishnan, p. 281. 
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V. 

THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE AND THE WAR 

“India wants to forget the past of conflict and stretch out her hand 
in friendship. But she can do so only as a free nation on terms of 
equality,” 

Jawarharlal Nehru, October lo, 1939 


Because the problems raised by the Second World War arc 
far-reaching and complex, and because we are right in the 
heart of the struggle and have been for five long years of 
suffering and endurance, and because passions have mounted 
high, it is not easy to speak of M. K. Gandhi’s relation 
thereto. 

The outstanding and most salient fact to be remembered is 
that when the war came the Indian nationalists were already 
deeply committed to a “whole-time” struggle for national 
' freedom and independence. India’s freedom as a nation stood 
first in all their thoughts. This might have taken a different 
perspective but for another fact not to be forgotten. India, on 
the verge of constitutional liberation, and, two and a half 
years later, to be assured of complete independence after the 
war, if she elected for such, was not consulted at all as to her 
willingness to take part in the impending struggle of the 
nations. Canada might decide to join in with Great Britain. 
So might Australia and the other free States of the Common- 
wealth, though one, Eire, chose neutrality. But India, nearly 
five times the size in population of all these put together. Great 
Britain included, had no voice. She had but to obey the 
decision of the British Government. “Indians,” wrote Mr. J. A. 
Spender in The Times of January 14, 1941, “feel their self- 
respect to have been wounded when they were taken into the 
war without their consent being asked.” 

- At that time Mr. Nehru made a stirring appeal in the Ncivs 
Chronicle of October 10, 1939. “India,” he said, “wants to 
forget the past of conflict and stretch out her hand in comrade- 
ship. But she can do so only as a free nation on terms of 
equality.” His appeal fell on deaf imperial cars. It was not 
until the spring of 1942 that the Cripps Mission was sent to 
India, and not till the days of disaster in Malaya and Burma. 
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There is to be added to these facts Mr, Gandhi’s own 
spiritual politic rooted in ahimsa and non-violent forms of 
resistance. Yet had freedom been then recognized, and the 
nationalists given a due exercise of power, even if a limited 
one, in face of the grave dangers facing his country, he would 
have stood aside. In face of imperial pressure, and no prospect 
of immediate freedom, his duty counselled him to continue the 
struggle with the occupying power. 

Now doubtless some distinction must be made between Mr, 
Gandhi and the Congress Party, Mr, Gandhi is not strictly a 
member of the party. His position is always that of a “spiritual 
director,” He counsels, he does not decide. And he has neither 
sought to determine its policy with respect to the war, nor to 
hinder what might have been a full national support of the 
United Nations’ cause throughout India. Mr. Nehru wrote in 
the article quoted above and without contradiction from 
Mr. Gandhi: — 

“Will this terrible war make an essential difference - 
to human freedom, and end the causes of war and human 
degradation? India will gladly throw in her resources for 
a new order, of peace and freedom. If this kind of peace 
is the objective, then the Allies’ war and peace aims must 
be clearly defined. . , . The fii;st step therefore must be a 
declaration of India’s full freedom. This has to be followed 
by its application now, in so far as possible, in order to 
give the people effective control of the Government of 
India and the prosecution of war on India’s behalf” 

Had the response been on the lines of the Cripps Proposals 
with some immediate steps to implement the words “appli- 
cation now, in so far as possible,’^ there can be little doubt as to 
where the national movement would have placed itself Those 
who expected a full support in war whilst they continued to 
ignore or treat as irrelevant the claims of national freedom now, 
and who were aggrieved when for this support was substituted 
the resignation of the Congress Party Governments in the 
Provinces, were misconceiving altogether the passionate 
devotion the cause of national freedom always evokes. This 
war was but beginning, and they were asking the Indian 
Mazzinis and Garibaldis to call off their struggle with the_ 
imperial occupier because of a greater impending issue as the 
West saw it — to call it off without any indication of their own 
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willingness to reach in India Uiat freedom for which they 
claimed to be fighting the Axis powers, and demanded India’s 
support. It is indeed needful that we understand this national 
struggle if ^vc arc to understand India in this war and after^ 
and Mr. Gandhi’s part therein, 

I have never been a mere defender of the political decisions 
of the Congress Party, prompted, as they have been at times, 
by M. K. Gandhi. The resignation of the Congress Govern- 
ments in 1939 seemed to me an act of enthusiastic unwisdom, 
a throwing away in indignation of rightly held power. The 
dropping of Mr. Gandhi in 1941, when in July of that year it 
was hoped that Mr. Rajagopalacharia’s move towards co- 
operation with the Government of India would bear fruit, 
followed by a rapid return to his leadership when the move 
failed, was opportunist politics that suggested no certainty as 
to what the party really believed in the matter of non-violence. 
And the rejection of the Cripps Proposals after seventeen days 
was as unwise as the Quit-India-Civil-Disobedience resolution 
of August 2, 1942, was provocative. Mr. Gandhi, however, 
expresses' in so great a measure the soul of India that wise 
or unwise as some of his reactions to British proposals and 
deeds may be, the Indian leaders always come back to him. 
That is a vital factor in the situation. For although on the 
immediate issue they may not agree with him, and may resent 
a sagacity saturated with a moral and religious principle, and 
an outlook on life they are not prepared for, they know he is 
the soul of India and they cannot do without him. That he is 
a ‘'spent force” is a foolish British notion. And Mr. Gandhi 
from his standpoint, seeing as he does life in a whole and 
integrated wa)\ cannot cease to take part in the political issues 
that confront his country. But in consequence he is a disturbing 
moral conscience, and one moreover that will never act as an 
ordinary politician. That is quite certain. 

Take the problem of Japan. I will unhesitatingly assert, in 
the words of General Smuts to a Press conference at the end 
of 1942, that to accuse him of playing fast and loose with the 
Japanese is “sheer nonsense.” It is not a possible account of 
M. K. Gandhi at all. But his own way of meeting and treating 
Japanese violence and cruelty can never be that of the Christian 
military Powers. Nor is his method one that would be adopted 
by any Indian Government, Congress or otherwise, that came 
into power to-day. Mr. Gandhi knows this full well and admits 
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it. In respect to Japan, I am not here concerned with the 
details of what he has actually said or written from day to 
day in these past years. They are 'to be found lucidly given in 
Horace Alexander’s “Special Penguin,” India since Cripps. I 
am coricerned merely to indicate the working on this matter 
of his non-violent resisting mind. The Japanese came into the 
war with the attack in Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941. 
Gandhi’s belief then was that Japanese aggression was directed 
against the Americans and the British, and not against the 
Indians as such. In May 1942 he wrote: “I feel convinced that 
the British presence (in India) is the incentive for the Japanese 
attack.” The withdrawal of the British from India would cause 
the Japanese, he thought, to change their plans. If this did not 
happen, and the Japanese seized strategic ports, the Indians 
• would then offer “stubborn non-violent non-co-operation. If 
the whole of India responded to this Japanese arms would be 
sterilized.” “That involves the determination of India not to 
give any quarter on any point, and to be ready to risk the loss 
of several million lives.” His sympathies, he declared, were 
with China and Russia. “America and Britain lack the moral 
basis for engaging in this war unless they put their own houses 
in order, withdrawing from their power-positions in Africa 
and Asia and removing the colour-bar.” He could only laugh 
at the idea that he could be pro-Japanese; that, passionately 
devoted to freedom, he could “consciously or unconsciously 
take a step which will involve India in the position of merely 
changing masters.” 

On the war generally a National Government would, he 
held, “enter into a treaty with the United Nations for defensive 
operations.” He is thinking personally of non-violent defence 
as shown above. But he foresees that under a National Govern- 
ment India, like the other nations, may “go war-mad,” and 
his be but “a voice. in the wilderness.” There is, moreover, his 
appeal To Every Japanese (July 18, 1942). In this, whilst plead- 
ing with them to cease their aggression on China, he emphasizes 
that the Indian National Movement- “is an unarmed revolt 
against British rule. In this they need no aid from Foreign 
Powers.” 

All this has its importance in understanding M. K. Gandhi, 
because the events of the summer ^f 1942 and of the Cripps 
Mission just before have led to a wholly unjust, and, indeed, in 
the light of his life work a stupid attack upon him as an enemy 
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of Britain and a secret friend of Japan. I repeat General Smuts’s 
verdict on this ^^sheer nonsense!” 

Moreover, we must recognize that for the Indian struggling 
for national freedom the War, vast as it is, is in one sense, 
incidental. When it is over the same situation will be there 
unless a prevenient wisdom finds a prior solution. The next 
chapter will deal with that problem. Meantime Great Britain 
has to face in India an utter distrust of all her intentions. And 
the burning need in Gandhi’s soul is all the time for India’s 
freedom now. 

But this freedom is to him, I repeat, no mere severance of a 
political bond, though that is an essential part of the picture. 
India’s freedom means an advance of India into a new life, 
when all things must undergo a transformation, and war and 
the whole method of war and exploitation, and all forms of 
human oppression, of man by man, and nation by nation, 
must cease. This is the world of truth and ahimsa that he 
invites his people to enter. It will, he is always saying, claim a 
severe discipline, a new education, a devotion to God, and a 
selfless service of men. It will call for constant physical labour, 
humility and sacrifice. But it will be Life in the Truth. In a 
noble little book of messages to his Ashram from Yeravda 
Central Prison, written in 1930, he wrote of Truth: “How 
beautiful it would be, if all of us, young and old, men and 
women, devoted ourselves wholly to Truth in all that we do 
in our waking hours, whether working, eating, drinking or 
playing.” And what is Truth? He has given his answer in a 
contribution to an important book on Contemporary Indian 
Philosoph)\^ edited by Prof. /Radhakrishnan : “Truth is God; 
nowadays nothing so completely describes my God as Truth.” 
Thus his claim is for entire devotion to God. 

This is Gandhi, the prophetic man. “At the time when 
leaders in other lands,” wrote Prof. J. H. Muirhead in 1939, 
“were cither challenging the existence of any such thing as 
human justice or of any moral governance of the world, or 
were seeking to do justice to one class of society by the perse- 
cution of another, Gandhi was engaged in a crusade for the 
deliverance of India from bondage to another nation, and of 
any class in India to other classes, in the name of the unity of 
mankind and of a kingdom not of the world.” 

^Vhatcvcr be our judgment of the immediate political 
» London: George Allen & Umrin, Ltd. 

hi 
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wisdom of some of M. K. Gandhi’s actions, that is truly and 
finely said. 


VII 

THE PRISONER AND THE VICEROY 

“This is a very personal letter. Contrary to the Biblical injunction 
I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel I have harboured 
against you, but I must not allow the old year to expire without 
disburdening myself of what is rankling in my breast against you.” 

M. K. Gandhi in prison, to the Viceroy, December 31, 1942* 


Some consideration must now be given to the strange and 
moving correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 
during December 1942 and January-February of last year.* 
I know of nothing quite comparable in modern history. Here 
is a State prisoner accused of the responsibility of creating a 
rebellion of violence. He is interned, and so are all his col- 
leagues, men and women of standing and eminence, some 
recently Prime Ministers and Ministers of Provinces, or mem- 
bers of Provincial Legislatures, together with hundreds of 
other lesser people. And here is a Viceroy, the deputy of the 
Imperial Government that sits in London, a man exercising 
immense power. And these tvvo correspond as friends, the first 
asking quite simply why the second has arrested him ? — “1 
had thought we were friends, and should still love to think so” 
(December 31, 1942). 

This correspondence will become historic. It should be read 
carefully and with much sympathy. For the writers are both 
religious men, and each, as the correspondence develops, 
makes a strong case. Both exercise restraint and patience. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that as he sits at home and breathes the 
fresh cool air of Scotland, Lord Linlithgow will perhaps wish 
that he could modify much that he then wrote to his prisoner 
“friend” in Poona. For after all Mr. Gandhi asked very simply 
that, accusing him as the Viceroy did of the main responsibility 
for the violence and rioting that took place after the intern- 
ments, he, the Viceroy, should serid for him and convince 

I Released by the Government of India, February 10, 1943, with a 
statement. 
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him of error, and he ‘/would make ample amends/' He asked 
further, since clearly the Viceroy expected some statement, 
that he might consult with his fellow-prisoners and colleagues, 
if the policy of the famous resolution of August 8, 1942, which 
the Government held to be the root and cause of the trouble, 
were to be modified. Again he recalled to his friend “that any 
violence on the part of Congress workers I have condemned 
openly and unequivocally, I have done public penance more 
than once,” but, he added, “on every such occasion I was a 
free man,” 'And he tells the Viceroy, after two months of 
correspondence, that if “I cannot get soothing balm for my 
pain I must resort to the law prescribed for satyagraha, a fast 
according to capacity.” And he warmly resents Lord Linlith- 
gow’s suggestion that a fast of the kind projected is “a form of 
political blackmail,” and “an easy way out.” “That you, a 
fnend, can impute such a base and cowardly motive to me 
passes comprehension.” 

The Viceroy remained unmoved. His one governing idea 
was seemingly that the prisoner should repent. 

Mr. Gandhi pursued his redemptive fast. It made no differ- 
ence to political fact. Officialism remained hard, though 
somewhat anxious. He has now — a year later — been released 
unconditionally — by Lord Wavell. The man who might have 
earned a lasting fame by winning the prophet’s co-operation 
had, Jn spite of a common deep faith in God which linked him 
to his prisoner, no imagination that could enable him to do so. 
Once again the opportunity passed, and the rift between 
India and Britain deepened. The Soldier now sits in the place 
of the Kirk Elder. Will he show in his dealings with M. K. 
Gandhi a spiritual capacity his predecessor lacked, and touch 
with a creative hand of healing the sore place that separates 
Britain from India? 

This indeed raises the question of what is the nature of the 
path of ' understanding that can reach and ^disarm a tense 
antagonism and resolve a struggle in justice and co-operation. 
What is conciliation and its tine and fertile technique? 

The first step is of course a clear recogmtion of what is 
involved in any given quarrel. Unfortunately the religious 
world has tended to establish in the mind of the ordinary man 
a thought of reconciliation which vitiates the whole method 
by a destructive association wth elements of feebleness and 
sentimentality. The search for conciliation in public affairs 
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is in many minds an activity of people always ready to delude 
theniselves ov^er, and to show sympathy for, the wrongdoing of 
other persons and nations. Hence, in spite of a tense and 
antagonistic situation, even deeply religious and Christian 
people put it aside a? inappropriate, or as impossible for the 
present, and comfort themselves with the really weak spiritual 
notion that “a time will come.” It may well be that we need 
a new word for the line of direct spiritual action intended. 
For no true advance in political and social agreement is to be 
found in a sentimental attitude of men toward- each other, 
either of nations or of classes, but only in a new understanding 
of social order; a new conception of the' integrated social life 
of man and of the way thereto ; and in a willingness of mind 
to experiment courageously in spiritual methods. We need 
both to get rid of the sentimental attitude which "sees the 
other side as the depressed class and “longs to make it up”; 
and of the equally sentimental attitude of those who claim 
that, for a time, there is no other way than physical force, but 
who invariably come in the end to negotiations when the 
exhaustion point is reached, and the appalling fertility of the 
way of destruction and repression is clearly manifest. 

All .those who seek the direct path of conciliation have need 
to add a considerable dose of Greek intelligence to any 
qualities of good-heartedness and altruism they may possess. 
Conciliation needs to be seen as the one and immediately 
practical path that will prevent the inevitable degradation of 
the human spirit ensuing when physical force is resorted to, 
and that will build constructively a new and positive integra- 
tion. Conciliation is the immediate practical co-operative 
activity of intelligent men of goodwill applied jointly to the 
solution of a case of social disorder. It implies no surrender of 
principle, nor does it demand a reversal of judgment on the 
part of any as to the causes of the present dispute or disorder. 
But it does call for a sympathetic intelligence, for a recognition 
of human error and human weakness, and for a keenness of 
will to find what religious people would call the will of God. 

- This involves certain spiritual conditions. Men cannot seek 
co-operatively to find this divine will, nor reach with con- 
structive force to a new integration save in the spirit of Freedom, 
and equality, and brotherhood. They cannot do it apart from 
God and the qualities of his life and nature, apart that is from 
spiritual grace, by whatever name they call it. Where these 
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spiritual conditions are ignored the decisions reached are but 
modifications of decisions of force. They are without creative 
grace. Europe to-day is an outstanding example of heathen 
and unreconciling method. There .will never be peace in the 
European world until its nations assume in their relations with 
each other, that each is free, equal and friendly, and that all 
have a common life in which agreement can be reached. Till 
theiT they cannot be reconciled ; and until they are so, unhappi- 
ness, disaster, national antagonisms, and war, must remain as 
germs of disease, and often virulent disease in the body politic 
of this Continent and of these European Islands. 

Applied to India and the Indian situation! Can any sit 
down and say with sincerity “the time is not yet.’’ Now is 
the appointed time; and now is always the appointed" time. 
First be reconciled. What the situation calls for is a really 
transforming act. 

What sort of transforming act or acts are here involved? 
Prof. H. G. Wood has written in another connection of for- 
giveness “as meaning essentially re-imagining people.” What 
is needed first is to re-imagine the situation by changing places 
mentally with Indian nationalists seeking the freedom of their 
country as a primal need. Nothing can be reached by repe- 
titions of the same unimaginative order always suggesting that 
the other side is wholly to blame, and that nothing can be done 
until they confess it. For first, it is untrue, secondly it is un- 
creative, and thirdly it is political bankruptcy in such a 
tension-situation as the Indian, The next step is the promotion 
of free consultation. It is worse than useless to repeat that the 
Indian leaders must first find a unity when quite definite steps 
are taken to prevent Mr. Gandhi from communicating with his 
colleagues in prison," and these with any outside leaders, 
Congress, Moslem, Christian, or otherwise. Yet this futile and 
provocative statement has been repeated again and again, even 
in high places. 

The next step in a transforming act would be for the Viceroy 
to call all these leaders together to meet him. Would they 
come? Yes, if they knew of his determination to solve the 
problem now and move forward on the basis of the conclusions 
reached. Lord Wavell has done a right and commanding 
thing in .showing at once, as new Viceroy, his consuming 
concern over India’s poverty. But that, like other problems, 
cannot be solved whilst the political tension is left as an open 
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sore and the Imperial Government refuses to make any further 
effort peacewards. 

In the present war this political issue has gone far beyond 
one of Great Britain and India only. There is the general 
Far-Eastern problem of the post-war future, and the fruits that 
will surely ripen of those seeds of deep antagonism a stiff and 
intransigent spirit and refusal to move, is now sowing. This 
indeed is what has alarmed much informed American opinion. 
Nations at war do not remain enemies indefinitely. Is India 
to look to the West with continued friendship, or will she turn 
in her popular movement, with bitterness at heart, to a strong 
combination with a renascent China and a new Japan? The 
days are fateful, and our imperialists are sowing dangerous seed. 

Meanwhile M. K. Gandhi still occupies his place in the 
affection and respect of millions of his country-men and of 
many thousands in all parts of the civilized world, and that 
not least in these Islands. “The figure of Gandhi persists.” 
The war is around us in all its fury and destructiveness, and 
none can say what kind of a Western Christendom or what 
Orient will emerge. But even the greatest wars come and 
go and are forgotten. Great ideas cannot be lost or destroyed 
though their reahzation wait on time. India will be free, and in 
her freedom she will not forget that strange little man, the 
mahatma or great soul, that “opened up the path of freedom” 
for his country. Throughout his public lif? Gandhi has spoken, 

“Upon a world-wide stage, that yet shall see. 

Amid the warring nations sunk in strife. 

An India rise, of her own birth-right free 
Bearing aloft a brimming bowl of Life.”' 

And in Gandhi India speaks to the wider world, 

“A message that shall leaven all the race.” 

That wider world will not forget his prophetic soul. As it learns 
through hard and devastating suffering to put material violence 
finally out of its thinking and practice, and to face life co- 
' operatively in satya and ahimsa, truth and gentleness, it will 
turn again and do homage to the Indian apostle who sought to 
make of these a daily realism and a new ereatioh, not for India 
only, but for all Humanity. 

* Effie M. Heath, Mirror and Remembrance, p. 1 1”. 
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VIII 

- THE FIRST CAUSE IN TliE WORLD 


“Man’s dearest possession is life, and since it is given to him to 
live but once, he must so live as not to be scared with the shame of 
a cowardly and triWal past ... so live that dying he may say : ‘All 
m)^ life and my strength were given to the first cause in the world 
— the liberation of mankind.* ** 

Lenin 


This essay in its first two issues carried us to 1944 and the 
release of Mr. Gandhi by the new Viceroy, Lord Wavcll ; but 
not of his colleagues, interned because of the Congress reso- 
lution of 1942 which followed the Cripps Mission and its failure 
to reach a settlement. It took Lord Wavell five months to decide 
on this release, and another thirteen before Pandit Nehru and 
the others were freed. In his book, The Discovery of India, written 
in prison, Mr, Nehru says, simply: *‘Thus ended my ninth and 
longest term of imprisonment!’’ Two years later he became, 
and now is, Prime Minister in a free India. 

This period, from 1942 to 1945, is I am sure one that Britain 
must specially regret. Whatever be its defence it was marred 
by a strange unimaginativeness. For these years were crucial 
days in the Second World 'War. The struggle in Europe ceased 
in the spring of 1945, but continued on for some months longer 
in the East. All these years were years of deep anxiety to 
Indians. Those imprisoned were tormented by a sense of 
impending invasion, and of further disaster to their mother- 
land. And they helpless in the hands of occupying aliens. Then 
suddenly, war ceasing, Britain changed her Government, and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence became Secretary of State for India ; 
and these prisoners, now released, were brought to Delhi and 
to Simla to discuss with the British rulers India’s future, as 
though these bitter years had not been. The new Government 
in Britain was right in its action, but no complex mentalities 
were needed in the three years of suffering to produce fruits 
of deep distrust and embittered resentment. The really won- 
derful thing was the serenity of temper displayed by the 
guiding iipirit of India’s struggle with imperial rule and 
dominion. This should be pondered upon. Perhaps it was due 
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to the fact, as Bernard Shaw then said, that: “Gandhi may 
commit any number of tactical errors, his essential strategy 
continues to be right.” It continued to be right because of its 
firm rooting. And hence Gandhi could say like another; “I 
am getting old, but my spirit is high and undefeated.” The 
“spent force” theory about him had become a foolishness. He 
was, as ever, the foremost man in India. But if his faith was 
firm and often radiant he was facing immense difficulties in 
this period of from May 1944 (his own release) to June 1945 
(the release of Nehru and his colleagues). It was then on 
November 13, 1944, that he wrote me a characteristic little 
letter ; 

“Dear Friend, 

Your welcome letter came into my hands to-day. I am 
in the midst of a raging storm and often hum to myself: 
Rock of Ages cleft for me, let me hide myself in Thee. 
Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi.” 

He was the Suffering Servant, but he knew where strength lay. 

It is important here to recall an outstanding fact. Gandhi 
was at all times both national leader and world prophet, and 
inevitably at times these two actualities would clash. To grip 
this fact is to know something of the struggles in spirit this 
meant for him. And also to understand some of the difficulties 
it caused for nationalist India. In his last book^ Pandit Nehru 
expresses it thus ; — 

“Always there has been that inner conflict within him, 
and in our national politics ; between Gandhi as a national 
leader, and Gandhi as a man with a prophetic message, 
which was not confined to India but was for humanity 
and the world.” 

Mr. Nehru has elaborated this with great sympathy and 
understanding. If the quotation from Lenin above, and with 
which he closes his book, expressed Nehru’s purpose and 
practice as he centred all he did round the freeing of his 
country from an alien occupation, it expressed powerfully one 
side also of Gandhi. But with Gandhi it was not the one 
leitmotiv. Gandhi was always a religious pacifist at heart, and 
non-violence possessed his soul. _ And in this he knew that he was 
' The Discovery of India, p. 381. 
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senang a universal end, and not India's freedom only. In 
respect to the lines to be pursued in the struggle these two men 
could not always see eye to eye. And yet: ‘‘Let this be made 
clear that there is no real difference between Jawaharlal and 
me. Our language often dilfers, but we arrive at the same 
conclusion." In reality he possessed the key to a spiritual unity 
with all those he loved. This belonged to his prophetic character 
perhaps and was often a mystery to statesmen and other 
publicists. For he did in fact believe in the pi'actice of love, 
and of patient seeking together for the truth. Consider this 
paragraph from a long letter written to me in the middle of 
1940, explaining as he saw it, certain actions of the Congress 
party : 

“There should never be any difference of opinion 
between us, for there is complete heart contact and agree- 
ment as to the end and the means. If therefore there is any 
diiTcrence left it can be due only to an incomplete appre- 
ciation of facts." 

In all his struggle for the freedom of India and for the liberation 
of mankind, that, I venture to say, was the path of a spiritual 
discipline he always followed. It was his spirit of love and his 
disinterested search for truth that won for him the response of 
love, and of deep esteem from multitudes. General Smuts could 
say for thousands : “Gandhi was one of the great men ... a 
prince among men.” And in a slightly different vein Sir Stafford 
Cripps: “There has been no greater spiritual leader in the 
world in our time.” 

So he carried his double mission, India’s freedom and the 
liberation of humanity ; and if at times they seemed to clash and 
to cause him great suffering, no man has lived a more integrated 
life in God, and known and felt and lived by it all his days. 
He had no spiritual pride. It sufficed. him to say: “The most 
ignorant of mankind have some truth in them . . . Truth, 
which is God. I am being daily led nearer to It by constant 
prayer.”^ 

What induced Mr. Churchill to assent to the sending of the 
Cripps Mission in 1942 is not very clear. He never indicated 
any keenness for its ostensible purpose, nor great regret at its 
failure. What induced the Labour Party to send a Cabinet 
Mission in 1946 was plain. The war being ended a settlement 
> Contemporary Indian Philosophy^ S. Radhakrishnan, p. 21. 
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of the Indian question had become, insistent. In that. all parties 
were agreed. And moreover the party behind the new Govern- 
ment was committed to Indian freedom in a way that Mr. 
Churchill was not. -Hence the Cabinet Mission went forwardj 
hoping to reach an agreement that the Moslem League as well 
as the Congress Party could accept. But the days were late, 
the bitterness deep set, and the resulting divisions in India 
itself formidable. The greatness of the efforts made, the sin- 
cerity of the men concerned: Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander, could not be ques- 
tioned or doubted. But they were up against the firm set deter- 
mination of the League for its separate Dominion of Pakistan 
on the one hand, and Mr. Gandhi’s sense of India as lost if 
divided. The Mission returned without any final determination 
of the difficulties. Lord W avell was presently recalled, and Lord 
Mountbatten took his place. The new Viceroy came to the 
conclusion that the only settlement that could be reached 
involved assenting to the claim for a separate Pakistan. The 
Congress Party, for what it conceived to be the major good, at 
last gave way. It was a short run to the Acl of Indian Independence, 
and the great day of August 15, 1947, when two new members 
of the Commonwealth came into being: India and Pakistan. 
The British rule was at an end, including the Viceroyalty, and 
India was free. But there was no great rejoicing in the soul 
of India’s prophetic man. He left Delhi. India was free, but 
the India of his dreams was yet to be. ^ 

I do not believe that M- Gandhi had any deep confidence 
that India would reach to the objective he longed she 
should do, by the schemes, the formulas, and the compromises 
involved in political agreements and in constitution-making. 
He did not trust the purpose of a still half-imperialist Britain, 
and he knew only too well the rending and divisive 
elements in his own people. Perhaps he shared in measure the 
view forcibly expressed by Pandit Nehru in his last book, 
namely that India, not- having been free for a century and 
more in her natural development, had become in reality, 
socially, politically and communally, “a ramshackle structure,” 
held together “by the steel-frame of the British Government.” 
When that frame; was removed, he suggested, and there was 
no longer a paramount power, an unavoidable period of confusion 
would follow. That, as we know, was a true forecast, but in the 
event much ■ worse than anything Nehru had anticipated. 
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To Gandhi it brought a misery of soul. The violent outbreaks, 
the massacres, the fleeing refugees from both Dominions, all 
pointed to the fact that India only half understood his pas- 
sionate teaching of non-violence. He had only half won India 
to his prophetic message. That was his tragedy which led to 
the famous fast last January (1948) and then to his death. 
What he had done without question was to awake in India a 
basic desire for freedom from the alien’s domination. It was 
he who had “opened up the path of freedom,” as Tagore said. 
But he knew full well that free men had still to be made. And 
now in his old age the religious tensions and the violence of 
their expression was a bitter sorrow. He would go to the worst 
centres of strife, and his last days would be concentrated on 
a mission of healing. Length of days, no ! In his last letter to 
me in the latter part of last year he wrote : — 

“I wholly agree with you that the number of years a 
person lives in this world is of no consequence, whether 
to him or to the world. But even a day spent in true 
service of mankind is of supreme and only importance.” 

Gandhi was always “in the faith” and deep-rooted in the 
Eternal. Hence he faced at this time his sorrow with great 
patience, long-suffering, encouragement for all his friends, 
and never a sense of ultimate defeat. “There is no such thing 
as surrender in me to the spirit of evil.” 


.IX 

THE NON-VIOLENCE OF THE STRONG 

“This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.*' 

Jesus 

Again and again in the late months of 1946 Bengal and Bihar 
and other provinces were scenes of riotous tragedy and desola- 
tion — Indian destroying Indian, Moslem and Hindu alike 
resorting to a primitive cruelty and fratricidal massacre. In 
these circumstances it grew upon Gandhi that he should leave 
the political difficulties to the many capable men and women 
deeply committed to and concerned for freedom that way. He 
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would go to Bengal, and alone in God’s hands he would go 
through the villages of that great province, entreating Moslems 
and Hindus alike to a new sanity and a new brotherhood. He 
started on this mission in January 1947. He was then in his 
seventy-eighth year, that is, getting very old for India. One of 
his younger friends was with him for some days and wrote 
feelingly of what he was then doing. For here is the lonely man 
of God at work, a work in a way peculiarly Indian, and uniquely 
that of Gandhi. 

“I spent two days ^vith him and as there were no other 
visitors we had ample time together. He talked at some 
length about his loneliness. His heart is in Eak Bengal. 
What Gandhiji is trying to do is really quite simple, 
namely to restore confidence to the minds of men and 
women who have lost all sense of security, and to persuade 
the Hindus and Moslems to live together as good neigh- 
bours. In his inner life he is making a great experiment 
vdth himself once again. The value of this effort is not to 
be judged by the results produced. He is surrounded with 
darkness, and he is literally dependent on God and no 
man. He walks from village ' to village bare-footed, and 
does not stop for more than one night in one village. He 
sleeps in any hut Avhere the villagers give him shelter. He 
eats whatever food they give him. His usual companions 
are not anywhere near him. . , . His meetings with the 
villagers are very touching. . . , They look upon him as 
the Lord Buddha on his pilgrimage, walking from village 
to village with his stick in his hand.” 

It is not possible to judge of the deeper and more lasting results 
of this pilgrimage, but the courage of it brought its calming 
effect. A new and more friendly life spread abroad in these 
Bengal villages. It was a great thing that this Hindu prophet 
should come into these East Bengal villages in such a manner, 
committing himself to the villagers, in village after village, and 
staying the nights with peasants, who for the most part were 
Mussalmans. 

Meanwhile great political efforts for national settlement were 
going fonvard. Lord Wavell had attempted to create a working 
possibility' by inviting Pandit Nehru to become Vice-President 
of his Executive Council ; and to give full effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Cabinet Mission of 1946, But, in result, this 
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made tilings worse. The strong opposition of the Moslem League 
increased and the passions^ both political and religious, now 
raised, were proving well-nigh uncontrollable. In March of 
1947 Lord ^Vavell was succeeded by Lord Mountbatten as 
Viceroy. The next months were to see the ending of the long 
struggle. Lord Mountbatten decided that the Pakistan pro- 
position would have to be accepted if any settlement were to 
be reached. In a flying visit to London he won the support of 
the British Government, and, on his return, a reluctant agree- 
ment from the Congress Party. The original date for the giving 
of effect to the Indian Independence Act^ June 1948, was advanced 
to August 15, 1947. British rule on that day came to an end. 

But the end of British rule meant, as Nehru had foreseen, a 
time of confusion. Riots, massacres, refugees convulsed the 
north. A wave of violence swept Calcutta, and Gandhi, leaving 
the capital and escaping the celebrations of independence, went 
there direct. Here he restored peace by a courageous dwelling 
wth Mr. Suhrawardy, the Moslem Premier, in an empty house 
in an area inhabited by Moslems. After some considerable 
opposition at first the Moslems became convinced that he was 
really seeking peace for all. But the task he had set himself was 
no easy one, and a little later when violence again broke out, 
he engaged in another fast to stop the communal rioting. He 
declared that he would ‘^end this fast only if and when sanity 
returned to Calcutta.” This was the fourteenth fast. Communal 
peace was suddenly restored, and the fast broken after four 
days. A miracle of spirit brought a peace that has lasted. 

But the conditions in the^Punjab, after its division between 
the two Dominions, excelled all previous happenings in violence, 
in massacres and in fleeing refugees. Gandhi felt the call to go 
there. 

When he got as far as Delhi, however, he found the Indian 
capital itself in the flames of violent communal rioting. This 
immediate situation held him. And in the event, and to its own 
misfortune, he never reached the Punjab. 

In Delhi he was reported as ^‘going round a number of 
refugee camps without an armed escort”! It is somewhat 
impossible to imagine the Mahatma with one. He continued 
his prayer meetings every evening in the garden of Birla 
^ House, making great appeals at each gathering: ‘Xet not later 
generations say that we lost the sweet bread of freedom because 
we could not digest it.” Delhi slowly quieted down, but India 
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and Pakistan were both suffering from fierce turmoil. The 
divided Punjab was presenting a scene of intense desolation, 
with two vast streams of thousands of destitute and ruined 
people going in opposite directions. It is indeed striking to 
contrast what happened in that unhappy province with what 
occured in Bengal, also divided between the two new States. 
The difference, of course, lay in the presence in the latter of the 
Mahatma, and in his quick association there with the Moslem 
leader. The events in Delhi frustrated his former intention to 
seek to bring peace to the Punjab also. He was in Delhi until 
his death. 

The last four months of his life were great ones. He was right 
in the centre of things, bent on re-establishing peace. “Live 
fearlessly and without hatred or malice,” was the burden of 
his appeal. But he could not get away from what was happening 
throughout the whole of the north of India. His soul was 
suffering deeply, for in spite of every effort, fearful things 
continued. So in January 1948 he took again, and for the last 
time, to a penitential fast. I do not think that he ever con- 
ceived of fasting as a coercion. It was for him a self-purification, 
which, with ardent prayer, could alone serve as a sacrificial 
offering, and fit him for his great task. Indian thinking on this 
matter was in him strangely in harmony with the teaching of 
Christ, respected in the West but rarely followed. Moreover, 
spiritually he knew what he was doing. He was not too patient 
with those who wished" to argue with him. “God sent me the 
fast,” he said. “He alone will end it, and when he wills.” He 
■“ knew that he would know when the time had come. The fast 
lasted from January 13th to the i8th, 1948. On that day there 
was a deeply affecting scene, when at Birla House, just after 
noon, over one hundred men from all the communities, led by 
Rajendra Prasad, entered his room and presented their promise 
of peace. Gandhi^ replying, said that what they had told him 
touched him deeply. He insisted that the promise applied to 
all India and not to Delhi only. Others followed, and the fast 
was broken with recitals from many scriptures, including the 
mantra : r 

“Lead me from untruth to truth. 

From darkness to light. 

From death to immortality.” 

A Hindustani hymn was sung, and also the Christian one he 
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most loved. “When I survey the wondrous Cross.” Fruit was 
then taken by Gandhi, and partaken also by all present. 

This little scene was a prelude, perhaps unknown to any 
present ; a peace covwwmon in preparation. 

Gandhi was shot the next week. 


X 


THE FREE SPIRIT 

‘‘Give me the supreme faitli of love, this is my prayer, the faith 
of the life in death, of the victor^' in defeat, of the power hidden 
in the frailness of beauty.” 

Rabindranath Tagore 


It ^vould be difficult to find anything in liistory comparable to 
the extreme of happenings in India between January i8th and 
30th, 1948. On the i8tli all India rejoiced. The signed promise 
of all the Icadei^s that they would do their utmost to restore 
communal faith and liarmony and bring peace to the national 
life, had been given to Gandlii, and he had forthwith broken 
his fast. All the world was glad and India was full of rejoicing 
afid of a great hope for the future. 

And twelve days after the fanatic’s bullet had killed him. 
The J^^ews Chronicle could only report: “All India is weeping.” 
She had lost the Father of the Nation. India was desolate. But 
Pandit Nehru, the devoted son of Gandhi’s spirit, rising above 
grief with a fine nobility, wrote in Gandhi’s paper Harijan 
(Feb. 15th) : — 

“In his death there was a magnificence and a complete 
artistry. It was from every point of view a fitting climax 
to the man and to the life he had lived. Indeed it heightened 
the lesson of his life.- He died in the fullness of his powers 
and as he would no doubt have liked to die, at the moment 
of prayer. He died as a martyr to the cause of unity to 
which he had always been devoted and for which he had 
^vorked unceasingly. . . . Why then should we grieve for 
him? Our memories of him will be of the Master, whose 
step was light to the end, ^vhose smile was infectious and 
whose eyes were full of laughter.” 
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That surely was finely said. Grievous as was this tragedy it was 
better that he should focus the whole meaning of his life by 
such a swift passing, than that he should suffer a lingering 
illness, and a slow losing of that vitalism that made of him so 
unique a spirit. 

So he was, as he would have wished to be, firm and radiant 
to the last moment, though bearing a great burden of sorrow. 
It was precisely that combination of joy and pain that gave 
him the character that is claimed for every Saint in the Christian 
Faith; for in this he knew what is meant by “the Joy of the 
Lord.” But he never conceived of “sainthood” for himself He 
was nearer to the Suffering Servant than to the Saint. 

In the deeper relationship that binds India and Britain it 
will always be a happy recollection that when Gandhi died 
there was held a Service of Intercession for the Peoples of India and 
Pakistan, and in remembrance of M. K. Gandhi, in W estminster 
Abbey (February 17, 1948). In this Service the Dean said: 

“We shall pray that the policy of non-violence and 
co-operation for which Mahatma Gandhi gave his life 
may increasingly prevail to the avoidance of bloodshed 
and confusion and to the promotion of mutual forbearance 
and goodwill : and we shall pray that we who profess the 
name of Christ may, together with the peoples of India 
and Pakistan, learn from his example that the way of 
peace is the only sure road to freedom and prosperity.” 

And in the Thanksgivings were the words : 

“^'Ve thank God for the testimony borne by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

to the truth of the teacliing of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; 

for his life of unselfishness and service ; 
for his championship of the poor and outcast ; 
for his vision of the unity of all Indian peoples ; 
for his tireless efforts as a peacemaker; 
for his readiness himself to suffer without inflicting 
suffering on others ; 

for his hatred of violence and his demonstration of 
the healing power of sacrificial love ; 
for his loyalty even unto death for the truth as he 
saw it.” 
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In a finely worded brief address Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

“May not the whole world learn from his life something 
of fundamental value? That it is idle to try and save our- 
selves from destruction by the use of force and that our 
greatest weapon of salvation is the supreme and redeeming 
power of love.” 

Lastly I like to think of him in the words of the great passage 
with which John L. Motley ends his famous record of The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. The historian is paying his tribute to the 
undying memory of William of Orange, arid he says : 

“He went through life bearing the load of a people’s 
sorrows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. . . . They 
trusted the character of their ‘Father William,’ and not all 
the clouds which calumny could collect ever dimmed to 
their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind to which they 
were accustomed, in their darkest calamities, to look for 
light. As long as he lived he was the guiding star of a whole 
brave nation, and when he died the little children cried in 
the streets.” 

That tribute may fittingly be applied to Gandhi. For he not 
only opened the path. He was the guiding star on a long journey 
of suffering. -India will now awake more fully to his leadership ; 
and the prophetic teaching of non-violent resistance to evil will 
become the directive of a newly-shaping world that docs finally 
reject the technique of war as man’s most inhuman folly, “He 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

Yet let it not.be forgotten that memory, and the fruits of 
memory, and the actions born of an inspired life, are not the 
whole of things. The mortal life is over and he is, now, a free 
spirit. 

Shelley’s immortal words in the Adonais are also fitting : 

“Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — ” 

And India, Freedom, and Peace arc still his care. He was a 
Man of God, and is. And who shall limit the grave and glorious 
purposes for which his God will now use him ! 



